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Topay I could not find Peterkin and 
Petunia. I looked for them in the 
refrigerator, under the water cooler, 
and in all the cold places that little 
penguins love; then I looked for them 
in the warm places. I looked for them 
out on the doorstep and up on the 
roof. I was just ready to call the 
police, when I heard a whisper. There 
they were under the couch, lying flat 
on their stomachs. 

“Goodness!” I said. “What are you 
doing there?” 

“We are thinking,” said Petunia. 

“I heard a man say that one thinks 
better in the dark,” said Peterkin. 
“But it doesn’t seem to work for pen- 
guins. Petunia went to sleep, and I 
haven’t caught a thought yet.” 

“What kind of a thought are you 
after?” 

“Well,” explained Peterkin. “It’s 
about valentines. You see it is time to 
begin making them, and we know we 
must not use up any materials the 
soldiers need, like metal or paper or 
rubber; so we are thinking what to 
make them of.” 

“T had a ‘think’,” said Petunia. “I 
wanted to make valentines on our 


handkerchiefs, but Peter says the sol- 
diers need cotton for shirts and tents.” 





“And Peter is quite right.” 

“I know!” cried Petunia, jumping 
up suddenly. “We will write a letter 
to the W.P.B., and ask them to allow 
us some extra paper. I am sending 
valentines to soldiers, like Sergeant 
Rounds and Ensign Wells, and to 
Oscar the Seal who caught that Jap 
spy for the F.B.I. Isn’t that helping 
the war?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You certainly have 
a good idea there, sending valentines 
to soldiers. They need things like that 
from home. But maybe we can man- 
age without bothering the W.P.B. 
They are pretty busy these days, 
figuring out how they can get the 
Army enough trucks and shells. Still, 
I am sure they would want you to 
have valentines. Let’s think a minute.” 

“We tried that already,” objected 
Petunia. 

“I am still trying,” Peterkin mut- 
tered, “and I believe I’m getting an 
idea. How would this be? We could 
use paper, any old paper we had, but 
we'd put on the back of each valen- 
tine an extra message saying, “Don’t 
throw this away. Put it in your paper 
salvage pile.’ Then the paper would be 
saved just as much as if it was in our 
salvage.” 








“Right!” I shouted. “Good Penguin, 
Peterkin! And you know that might 
remind some people who don’t al- 
ways save their paper to be more 
careful about it!” 

“Oooh!” sighed Petunia. “Then 
there will be valentines. I was scared. 
Now I'll make one for Oscar right 
away.” 

So the penguins took all the old 
envelopes from the office waste bas- 
kets, turned them inside out, cut the 
edges into scallops and fringes, got 
their crayons, and began. They drew 
hearts and darts, doves and bouquets. 

Here is what Petunia wrote on Os- 
car’s valentine: 


“Oh, you big, beautiful seal! 

How funny you make me feel, 
When you wave your fin, 

Or on your nose spin 

That ball, I just wriggle and squeal.” 


Then I looked over Peterkin’s 
shoulder to see what he was writing 
for his girl friend and this is what I 
read— 


“I like to pat snow, 
I like to hug ice, 
But I think maybe you 
Would be just as nice.” 


After that, I did not think I could 
stand any more valentines; so I began 


to look for some really good reading. 
I found it, too, in AppLe Rusu b 
Katherine Kesler. Edward lived on a 
New Hampshire farm that chiefly 
grew apples, though he had two calves 
of his own and a collie dog. But the 
big excitement at the Red House was 
the apple picking season, and this 
story takes you right through it from 
start to finish. It has some very gay 
pictures of red apples and red barns 
in the green country. 

Another book that has grand pic- 
tures is H: Guy! Tue CINDERELLA 
Horse by Paul Brown. In fact, this is 
about half picture and half story and 
I don’t know which is best. The story 
of the comeback of the poor old horse 
that nobody wanted is fine, and no 
one can draw horses better than Paul 
Brown. 
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“sHoo! SCAT! BE OFF WITH THEE!” 
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Tomorrow 


Will Be Bright 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


“-_" IN the middle of the night 
Trapper began to growl.” 
Polly’s voice held a breathless note. 
Her eyes were big. 

“Then he barked, loud and sharp, 
and woke us all up,” broke in 
Nancy, excitedly. 

“But by that time Father was up, 
with his gun,” added William. 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Docia. 
“What was it?” 

“Just then Father fired,” William 
went on. “He fired right through 
the tent at a—at a shape outside.” 

“It was more than a shape,” cried 
Nancy. “It had a FOOT! Claws— 
that were reaching under the tent!” 

“Yes, claws!” echoed Betsey. “If 
we'd been in a cabin instead of a 
tent the—the beast couldn’t have 
done that.” 

“Shucks, Betsey,” scoffed Wil- 
liam. “You’re always harping about 
a cabin. If it was a panther—and it 
wasn’t—a cabin wouldn’t have made 
any difference. He’d a been on the 
roof, ready to drop down the 
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chimney on us if he’d a mind to.” 
William grinned in impish enjoy- 
ment of the girls’ shudders. 

“Hey!” called Peter, unimpressed 
by this rather common wilderness 
tale. “Be quiet, now. Let the var- 
mints creep up real close. ‘Then we'll 
scare the tails off ’em.” 

It was squirrels that Peter Moon 
called “varmints,” and squirrels are 
very different from big beasts that 
prowl through the night. But Peter 
was interested in the business at 
hand. He and his sister Docia had 
come from their father’s cabin up- 
stream to spend the day with their 
Harvey cousins, and had at once 
joined them as they sat on the top 
rails of the fence surrounding the . 
little cornfield. It was serious busi- 
ness—keeping the hordes of squir- 
rels away from the precious corn. 
The crop must be saved to feed the 
little Harveys and their parents, Eli 
and Mary. To feed, also, the horse 
that Eli had brought from North 
Carolina last fall, when he and his 
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brothers and their families and 
Quaker kin and friends, numbering 
near one hundred strong, had come 
to settle in this new Ohio country. 

At Peter’s suggestion the children 
ceased their talk of last night’s 
prowler. The hot and _ breathless 
morning matched their silence. 
Scarcely a leaf stirred. There was 
only the sound of the softly flowing 
water of Todd’s Fork. And through 
the woods the children could hear 
the distant but steady blow of axes 
One could always hear them—the 
axes of the Quaker pioneers. 

In the stillness Betsey realized 
how much she missed the customary 
sound of Father’s ax. Today, he had 
gone five miles to the gristmill on 
Dutch Creek. Betsey wished she 
could have gone, too. Perhaps, alone 
with Father, she might have mus- 
tered up courage to talk to him 
about staying in Ohio. Oh, why 
couldn’t Father feel enthusiastic and 
settled here, as were his brothers 
Isaac and Joshua and Caleb, and the 
merry swarm of Betsey’s cousins? 
Already this scattered colony was 
being spoken of as “Harvey’s Set- 
tlement.” How could it truly be 
called so, thought Betsey, if her 
father Eli and his five little Harveys 
were not here. Yes, here, in spite 
of perils and discomforts and fierce 
claws pricking at the walls of their 
tent. “I want to stay. I want to 
stay,” fretted Betsey to herself. 

Suddenly she almost tumbled off 
the fence. Such a din as broke the 
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silence, and sent her thoughts helter- 
skelter. 

“Shoo! Scat! Be off with thee— 
and thee—and thee!” yelled the 
other children, pounding with sticks 
on kettles and pails and fence-rails. 
A dozen squirrels scampered back 
into the woods. 

In the midst of the clamor Betsey 
slipped off the fence. She ran to- 
ward home. True enough, home was 
only a tent. It was to serve through 
the summer, or until Father made 
up his mind. Now an appetizing 
steam rose from a kettle slung over 
an outdoor fire. Twelve-year-old 
Lydia was shoving bread dough into 
an outdoor oven. She put her finger 
to her lips in warning. “Thee, 
Betsey!” she whispered. “See what 
thee’s done—woke Mother up.” 

Mary Harvey opened her eyes, 
and smiled at her daughters. She was 
sitting in a rocker, in front of the 
tent. Betsey ran to her. She picked 
up the turkey wing lying in her 
mother’s lap. 

“Thank thee, Betsey,” sighed 
Mother, breathing in the coolness 
made by the waving fan. “How very 
hot and still it is! Even Trapper 
will not stir himself.” She glanced 
at the dog that lay with lolling 
tongue at her feet. 

“Does thee feel very poorly, 
Mother? Oh, Mother,” wailed 
Betsey anxiously, “doesn’t thee like 
Ohio, either?” 

“Yes, child, it is a goodly coun- 
try. But thee must cease thy fretting, 
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and thee, Lydia. The decision to 
return to Carolina or to stay in Ohio 
must be left, and with patience, to 
your father. He knows not whether 
he acted wisely in coming north.” 

“I know one thing,” declared 
Lydia, her mouth straight and stub- 
born. “Thee would get well in no 





BETSEY 


time if Father would decide one 
way or the other.” 

“Hush,” reproved Mother, sharply. 
“Thy father is thy father, wise, 
good, and loving. Who is thee?” 

Lydia flushed. After a moment 
Mother took her hand. “Thee is 
my sensible little housewife,” she 
said gently, “but made sharp be- 
yond thy years because thy mother 
is so ailing.” She sighed. “But there! 
Now come the other children, as 
hungry as bear cubs. Thee and 
Betsey will dish up.” 

“Um-mmm, I smell something 
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good,” sniffed Docia. “But we shall 
have to eat very fast, because 
brother Peter and Cousin William 
said if we didn’t hurry back and 
give them their turn at dinner they 
would begin chewing the bark off 
the fence.” 

“Stewed squirrel!” sighed Polly, 
gazing at her heaped plate. “We see 
squirrels. We chase squirrels. We 
eat squirrels.” 

“And very good eating it is, with 
Lydia’s dumplings that are light as 
feathers,” praised Mother. “Today, 
we also have a sauce made from the 
wild plums that Docia and Peter 
brought.” 

“T heard William and Peter whis- 
pering,” confided Nancy. “They’re 
planning on fishing, I think. So 
maybe—just maybe—we’ll have fish 
for supper.” 

= would be afraid to live in a 
tent,” said Docia, suddenly chang- 
ing the subject. “Indians and bears 
and bobcats! Claws! Docia shud- 
dered. “Why doesn’t Eli build a 
cabin?” 

“The gun is ever primed and at 
hand,” said Mary Harvey quietly. 
“And Trapper is a good watchdog, ~ 
as was proved anew last night.” 

“And the Indians hereabout are 
tame ones, thee knows, Docia,” 
added Polly. 

“And it is much cooler living in 
a tent in the summer,” declared 
Betsey, lifting her head proudly 
against the thought of the good 
square cabin where Docia lived. She 
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could not resist adding, “But thee 
just wait, Docia Moon.” 

“What does thee mean by that?” 
demanded Docia. 

“If thee wants to know,” said 
Lydia, wise and sharp as a little old 
woman, “Bet is counting her chicks 
before the eggs are hatched. Our 
father will build us a cabin in good 
time, Docia, if he chooses so to do. 
If not, back we go to Carolina, so 
there!” Lydia’s teeth fairly clicked 
together. 

“I heard my father tell Mother,” 
snapped Docia, “that the logs Eli 
Harvey had felled and trimmed may 
wait, but that winter will not wait 
on his dillydallying.” 

“Thee is a chatterbox, Docia 
Moon!” cried Betsey hotly. 

“And thee is a saucebox, Betsey 









Harvey,” quavered Docia, her lips 
trembling. 

“Have done, now!” exclaimed 
Mother. “Where are thy manners, 
Betsey? Docia meant to speak no 
ill, I am sure, nor her father before 
her. Now thee and Docia run to 
the spring. A cloth wrung from cold 
water will cool my wrists and tem- 
ples. Such a strange smothering 
weight on the air! See if any clouds 
begin to grow in the western sky, 
children.” 

When Betsey and Docia re- 
turned, laughingly sharing the 
burden of the brimming pail, they 
had forgotten their quarrel. “Thee 
needn’t worry, Mother,” reported 
Betsey. “The clouds piled up in the 
west are as fluffy and fair as beaten 
egg-whites.” 

“But dark along the edges,” re- 
minded Docia truthfully. 

In the afternoon William and 
Peter fished where the water ran 
deep below the joining of Todd’s 
Fork and Lytle’s Creek. But as the 
heat and stillness grew, they re- 
turned. “The plaguey critters!” 
complained William, flinging down 
his pole. “Even the little shiners 
went off and stuck themselves under 
the rocks.” 

“Never saw such doin’s,” grum- 
bled Peter. 

“There’s not a squirrel in sight, 
either,” said Polly. “So we don’t 
have to guard the cornfield.” 

“Something’s brewing when even 
the creatures hide themselves away,” 
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declared Mary Harvey. “Peter, thee 
and Docia had best be safely at 
home.” 

Betsey walked with her cousins 
as far as the big oak. “I’m ’shamed 
I called thee a chatterbox, Docia.” 

Docia squeezed her hand. “Thee 
could come and live with us if thy 
folks go back,” she said. “We'd at- 
tend school together in the new 
schoolhouse.” 

“T wouldn’t like Ohio much with- 
out my folks,” answered Betsey. “I 
guess it isn’t the place that makes 
home. It’s the people one loves the 
best. But I hope—” Betsey turned 
and ran back to the tent. 

She found her sisters busy with 
their knitting. William was raking 
up chips for the fire. They were all 
prattling about the journey north, 
almost a year ago. 

“One day,” said Mother, joining 


their talk, ““we had climbed an end- 
less weary way to the mountain top. 
And from the valley below there 
came the chime of bells on some 
wagoner’s teams. Somehow that far, 
lovely sound gave my spent spirit 
rest and courage. I shall always re- 
member the brave, forward-going 
sound of the bells.” 

“Remember how—” William 
stopped. “Goodness, Mother,” he 
exclaimed. “How queer everything 
looks! Kind of green—and kind of 
black. And there’s Trapper sneaking 
into the tent with his tail between 
his legs. Mother! Listen!” 

From afar, seeming to come over 
the tree-tops, came a strange steady 
droning. Swiftly it grew into a roar. 
“Maybe it’s a big flock of pigeons,” 
guessed Polly. 

“Tt is the wind,” said Mother. 
“Come into the tent, quickly.” 
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SHE GATHERED THEM ON THE BIG BED 
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“Has night come?” asked Nancy, 
catching at her mother’s hand. 

The Harveys could not see the 
fearsome shape of the cloud that 
darkened the August afternoon. But 
as the mother gathered her brood 
about her on the big bed that stood 
foursquare, the sides of the tent 
suddenly bellied out like an inflated 
balloon. The ropes creaked as they 
pulled at the pegs driven deep into 
the ground. “Will they hold?” 
screamed Lydia. She could not hear 
the answer, but in the white shimmer 
of lightning her mother’s face shone 
pale and wide-eyed. 

The children burrowed among 
the bedclothes, or held their hands 
over their ears, trying to shut out 
the noise of the storm—the heavy 
sweep of rain, the continuous boom 
of thunder, the wind, vast and 
violent, the splinter and crash of 
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falling trees. Now and then they 
could hear Trapper whimpering 
under the bed. His fear increased 
their own terror. 

Suddenly the earth shook as 
something struck it with a mighty 
crash. The dog leaped up to huddle 
and whine among the children. In 
his frenzy he knocked William off 
the bed. 

Hark—thought the boy, scram- 
bling to his feet—the wind had the 
voice of flight! It was sweeping on, 
wasn’t it, beyond the encampment? 
It was vanishing as swiftly as it had 
come. He called out above its dying 
roar. “Must’ve been the big oak that 
fell.” He peeped through the tent- 
flap. “It’s getting light, Mother. But 
I can’t see much, ’cause so many 
boughs are piled at the door. Maybe 
we can’t get out. Maybe Father 
can’t see the tent.” 
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THE STORM HAD CUT A NARROW PATCH 


“Pray God he stayed at the 
mill,” murmured Mother. 

Now the others ran to peer at the 
wreckage of the storm. Trapper 
sniffed at the edges of the canvas. 
But Betsey remained with her 
mother. “It’s so nice and still,” she 
sighed, “after—that. We never had 
a storm like that in Carolina. Now 
I know Father will take us back. I 
know it! Oh, Mother, we’d never 
have been so frightened if we’d been 
in a house—a real house.” Betsey 
struggled against her tears. 

Her mother gave her an affec- 
tionate little shake. “Better be thee 
praying thy father is safe. And giv- 
ing thanks that we are unharmed.” 

Suddenly Trapper began to worm 
himself frantically through the bar- 
ricade of boughs. The children could 
hear him barking joyously through 
the woods. 
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Then came a hallooing. “Mary! 
Mary Harvey! Lyddy! William!” 

“Tt’s your father!” cried Mother. 
“Shout as loud as you can!” 

“Here we are!” screamed the 
children. Now Father was tugging 
at the boughs. “Are you safe? Is 
Mother all right?” Now, while 
Trapper leaped and licked, Father 
gathered his family about him. 

“‘Where’s the horse?” asked Wil- 
liam presently. 

“IT could not have brought him 
through the fallen brush,” answered 
Father. “I left him at the Indians’ 
camp. The storm did not touch 
them. It cut a narrow patch, cleaner 
than the swath of a scythe. For in- 
stance, the north side of the corn 
field is completely flattened, while 
the rest stands unharmed. With the 
Indians I watched the terrible cloud 
descend upon you. It whirled and 
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twisted from heaven to earth like a 
great spinning snake. Never did I 
expect to find you alive. But come 
outside.” Father’s voice was strange. 
“Behold the miracle that saved 
you!” 

He pointed upward. The trunks 
of two tall trees had been snapped 
by the storm. But, in falling, their 
branches had interlocked. One held 
and supported the other, high above 
the tent. They leaned above it in 
protection. “Now this is God’s sign 
to me,” said Eli Harvey huskily. “It 
is his word that I shall stay in Ohio. 
Here, in this spot where he has 
delivered my loved ones from 
destruction, shall I build my cabin.” 

Then, Eli and Mary and their 
children knelt in thanks, not with 
bowed heads, but looking up in joy 
and wonder at the miracle of the 
leaning trees, at the clearing sky. 
And within the hour came Isaac and 
Caleb and Joshua to see what had 
happened to their brother’s family. 
They brought food, and news of 
other settlers. 

“John Hadley’s cow was killed. 
The chimney of the Moon cabin 
was blown down. In the midst of 
the storm a son was born to the 
Dakins. They have named him 
Preserved. A fit name unto the 
Lord.” The good Quakers nodded 
soberly. But they laughed and shook 


hands all around when Eli said he ~ 


would stay in Ohio. 
“When we have helped thee free 
the earth of wreckage,” said Joshua, 
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“thee will have a wider clearin 
than thee had counted on. All of us 
will help to raise thy cabin.” 

“Now, Mary,” added Caleb 
briskly, “thee and the children must 
come home with me to dryer 
quarters.” 

“We have dry bedding in the 
oaken chest,” answered Mother. 
“And we kept the big bed dry, for 
we were all on it. Even Trapper.” 
Mother laughed gaily. “We shall 
stay here with Eli. He will need the 
helping hands of every one of us. 
And tomorrow will be bright.” 
Mother’s voice rang. Somehow it 
reminded Betsey of the lovely thing 
she had said about the wagoner’s 
bells—“the forward-going sound of 
the beils.” 

Before they left, the brothers 
helped Eli to bring dry wood from 
beyond the path of the storm. The 
fire they kindled leaped and 
crackled. The children gathered 
around it gratefully, for the air was 
chill. But Betsey was not cold. She 
felt warmed through and through 
by her father’s promise, by her 
mother’s new strength and happi- 
ness. It was as if Betsey already 
stood before the great, glowing 
hearth of the cabin that would soon 
be raised by helping hands—Betsey’s 
home, snug and secure through all 
the bright tomorrows, in the new 
Harvey settlement of Ohio. 


This story is true. Betsey Harvey 
was my great-great-grandmother. 
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The Talking Hen 


By MARTHA HARGRAVE 


This play was designed for fist 
puppets or may be acted by children. 


SCENE I 


As the curtains part Jobnny-Jo 
is seen talking sadly to a little brown 
hen. 

Jounny-Jo. All that my father left 
to me 

Was the little brown hen that 

here you see. 

To one brother he gave much 

gold to spend; 

To second brother, fine lands 

without end; 


But to Johnny-Jo he proved no 
friend, 
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For what can I do with one 
small hen? 

Biwpy-Hen. Cluckety-cluck, 

Scratchety-scratch, 
You don’t know much 
And that’s a fact! 

Jounny-Jo. What was that? Did 
some one speak? 

Biopy-Hen. I spoke, Johnny-Jo. I 
think it is high time some one 
took a hand in settling your 
future. I was a good friend to 
your father, and I will be a 
good friend to you. 

Jounny-Jo. A talking hen! Why, 
Biddy, I never knew you could 
speak. 
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Bwoy-Hen. There is a great deal 
you don’t know, Johnny-Jo, 
but that is neither here nor 
there. What makes you so sad 
this lovely day? 

Jounny-Jo. I am sad because I want 
to make my fortune, Biddy, and 
I don’t know how to do it. 

Bwpy-Hen. That should be a sim- 
ple matter, Johnny-Jo. Just take 
me to the Fair and sell me for 
five bags of gold. 

Jounny-Jo. If I sold you to a 


stranger, Biddy, he might take 
you home and eat you. Besides, 
who will pay five bags of gold 
for a little hen! That is a large 
fortune. 

Biwpy-Hen. Let me worry about 
these things. Now do as I tell 
you, Johnny-Jo, and you will 
be rich. 

With a cluckety-cluck 

And a scratchety-scratch, 
We'll win fame and a fortune 
To match. 


SCENE II 





Jobnny-Jo is tired, and he and the 
little hen have sat down by the side 
of the road to rest. 

Jounny-Jo. A dozen buyers have 
looked at you, Biddy-Hen, and 
not one will pay me five bags 
of gold. I am tired of being 
laughed at. 
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Biwpy-Hen. Cluckety cluck, 

Scratchety-scratch, 

Wait for the old woman 

With the black eye-patch. 
[An ugly woman with a black 
patch over one eye comes 
hobbling down the road to- 
ward them.| 
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Oxtp Woman. Bless my soul! What 
a nice fat little hen, and she 
really talks. What is your price 
for her, young man? 

Jounny-Jo. Five bags of gold, 
Ma’am. 

Otp Woman. That is a great deal 
of money, but she is worth it. 
I have been looking for this 
particular hen for many years. 
Here is your gold, Johnny-Jo. 
Now give me the hen. 

Jounny-Jo. She knows my name. 
This is very strange. 

Bwpy-HeEn. Cluckety-cluck, 

Scritchety-scritch, 
She knows your name 
Because she’s a witch! 

Wirtcu. He, he, he! Ha, ha, ha! 

Your little hen has quite a sense 


of humor, young man. But I 
must be off. Come with me, 
you bunch of stuffed feathers. 
You're just the right size for 
my cooking pot! 

[Wircu exits, dragging the re- 
luctant Biddy after her.] 

Bwpy-Hen. [sadly] Cluckety, 
cluck, 

Scrotchety-scrow, 
I die for the love of 
Johnny-Jo! 

Jounny-Jo. What did Biddy say? 
She dies for love of me! I won’t 
have it. Bring back my hen, 
old woman—here is your gold! 
[Flings down bags of gold and 
puts head in hands.| Oh, Biddy, 
poor Biddy, how could I ever 
sell you at any price. 


SCENE Iil 





Johnny-Jo is still mourning the 
loss of Biddy-Hen and berating 
himself for surrendering her to the 


Witch. 
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Jounny-Jo. How could I do it, 
Biddy, poor friend, 

Alas, that through me 

should meet your end! 


you 


I§ 














Bwvy-HEn. [speaking off stage] 
Cluckety-cluck, 
Scratchety-scratch, 

Stop your weeping, 

Biddy’s back. 
[Hen appears, carrying a little 
green cap in its bill.| 

jOHNNY-Jo. Oh, Biddy, you’re here 

and safe! How glad I am to see 
you. But what are you doing 
with that little green cap? 

Bippy-Hen. The little cap belongs 

to the witch and will make its 
wearer invisible. Put it on me 
quickly, Johnny-Jo, for I hear 
the witch coming! 

[WitrcuH comes hurrying in.| 

Wircu. Where is she? Where is my 

little hen? Tell me quickly, 
Johnny-Jo. 

Jounny-Jo. Was she wearing a 

little green cap? 
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Wircu. [peevishly] Yes, yes, yes. 
Which way did she go? 

Jounny-Jo. What will you give me 
if I tell you where she is? 

Wircu. I will give you the little 
green cap she wears. There 
isn’t another like it in the world. 

Jounny-Jo. That isn’t enough. 

Wircx. I will give you gold. 

Jounny-Jo. I already have gold— 
five bags of it. 

Wircu. I will give you the Second 
Most Beautiful Princess in the 
World as your wife. 

Jounny-Jo. That is more like it. 
But I don’t want the Second 
Most Beautiful Princess in the 
World. I want the First Most 
Beautiful Princess as my wife. 

Wircn. That is impossible. She 
can’t marry any one. She is 
under an enchantment. 
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Jounny-Jo. I don’t believe you. 
Wircx. You should, Johnny-Jo, 
because I did it myself. 
Jounny-Jo. Show me how you did 
it, and then I will believe you. 
Wircu. You are a hard lad to please, 
but I will do it. 
Abra Cabra, dicky-doo, 
Take the form I wish for you, 
Princess, be a Binopy-HEN 
Until some one shall prove true 
friend! 
Jounny-Jo. [slyly] Can any one 
work that spell? 
Wircn. If he knows the words. 
Jounny-Jo. [hastily] Abra Cabra, 
dicky-doo, 
Take the form I wish for you, 
Old Witch, be a puff of smoke, 
and 
Never shall this spell be broke. 
[Wircu screams and vanishes 
as JoHNNyY-Jo finishes verse.] 


Jounny-Jo. Now that the witch has 
turned into a puff of smoke, 
I wonder what will become of 
my enchanted Biddy-Hen. 
Poor Biddy-Hen, I would 
gladly change you back into 
a princess if I only knew how. 
[Princess appears dressed in 
brown and wearing a crown. 
She holds a little green cap in 
her hands.| 

Princess. You have changed me, 
Johnny-Jo. You proved a true 
friend and brought the spell to 
a happy end. 

Jounny-Jo. Oh, Biddy-Hen—I 
mean Princess, you are the 
First Most Beautiful Princess 
in the World, after all! 

Princess. And how very happy we 
two will be, 

Because, Johnny-Jo, you're the 
Prince for me! 


CURTAIN 
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Kristie and the Colt 


By EMMA L. BROCK 
Illustrated by THE AUTHOR 


RIK and Elmer were twins and 
E they were having a birthday. 
They were having a birthday and 
they should have been the happiest 
boys in the world. There they sat 
with their birthday present between 
them. Elmer sat on the left of the 
present, and Erik sat on the right 
of it. But their mouths were droop- 
ing almost down to their chins. 

“Whatever will Kristie say?” 
whispered Erik. 

“Yes, what?” Elmer whispered 
back. 

Erik and Elmer looked at each 
other sadly. They petted the present 
between them. They looked toward 
the barn where their good horse 
Kristie was. 

“Whatever will Kristie say?” 
murmured Erik. 

“She won’t like it,” mumbled 
Elmer. 

“No!” said Erik and Elmer to- 
gether. 

“If only it could be white like her- 
self,” said Erik. “She might like it 
better.” 

“But it’s as black as coal, ’cept 
three of its feet.” 

Erik rubbed his hand through his 
red hair that stood up straight and 
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wiry. Elmer pushed back his straw- 
colored hair that was always in his 
eyes. Then they petted the present, 
one, two, one, two. The present 
liked the petting. 

The hired man came out and sat 
on the fence. 

“Well, now,” he shouted in a loud 
and cheerful voice. “What a grand 
present to have—a colt!” 

“Ss-s-sh!” hissed Erik. 

“Kristie doesn’t know about it 
yet. We haven’t told her,” said 
Elmer. 

But Kristie knew something was 
happening in the barnyard when 
she heard the voices. She whinnied 
loudly. 

The little black colt scrambled 
to its feet and looked around. It was 


. a fine young colt. It had a neat head 


and stick tail and legs that were 
much too long. Kristie whinnied 
again and the colt galloped off to- 
ward the barn. 

“Whoa!” cried Erik. 

“Whoa, there!” shouted Elmer, 
and they ran after it. 

“Whoa,” called the hired man 
from the fence rail. “Whoa!” 

But the colt did not know what 
“whoa” meant, and it ran up to the 
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barn door. It leaned forward on its 
four long legs and whinnied an 
answer. 

“Oh!” cried Erik, as he threw his 
arms around the colt’s neck. “Now 
Kristie knows!” 

“Yes, now she knows,” said 
Elmer. “Listen to her dance.” 

He ran into the barn and over 
to Kristie’s stall. 

“Good Old Kristie,” 
“Good Old Kristie!” 

“We've brought a friend to see 
you,” called Erik from the door. 


he said. 


“A nice friend.” 
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“Bring her out,” said Erik. “Tl 
hold the colt.” 

“Good Old Kristie,” said Elmer. 
“Come on, Kristie. Come on.” 

Erik pulled the colt over by the 
fence. Elmer led Kristie to the 
barn door. She came out with her 
tail switching and walked over to- 
ward the colt. 

“Hold out her white feet so 
Kristie can see them,” called Elmer. 

But the colt danced away from 
Erik. It danced over to Kristie. Erik 
held his breath, watching Kristie. 


Elmer held his breath, too. And the 
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“Tt has white feet, Kristie,” said 
Elmer. “Real white, Kristie.” 
“You'll like it,” called Erik. 
But Kristie kept stepping around 
and looking over her shoulder. She 


snorted and blew. 
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hired man sitting on the fence held 
his, too, waiting to see what Kristie 
would do. 

Kristie nuzzled the colt and 
snuffed at it. She whiffled and blew 
big breaths over it. She whinnied 
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and walked all around it. The colt 
whinnied too and danced until its 
three white feet glittered in the sun. 

Erik and Elmer watched with 
their mouths wide open. What 
would Kristie do? 

Kristie looked at the colt, pushed 
it with her big white nose and 


birthday,” said Erik. “We couldn’t 
give it away.” 

“Well, no. We couldn’t.” 

“Perhaps we could whitewash it,” 
said: Erik. 

“I don’t think you could white- 


wash a colt,” said Elmer, shaking 
his head. 





THE COLT WHIMPERED AND WENT TO SLEEP 


walked away. Erik and Elmer and 
the colt stared after her. Kristie 
walked across the barnyard and 
stood by the gate. 

“She doesn’t like it,” said Erik. 

“No, she doesn’t like it,” said 
Elmer. “It’s very plain to see that 
she doesn’t like it.” 

The colt whimpered and lay down 
and fell asleep. 

“Whatever can we do?” asked 
Erik. 

“We could give the colt away,” 
Elmer answered. 

“But Dad gave it to us for our 
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“Well, maybe not,” said Erik. 
“Just look at Kristie standing over 
there.” 

“Perhaps we could give her some 
sugar to make her happier,” Elmer 
said. 

“But sugar never makes Kristie do 
anything,” Erik answered. 

“Well, no,” mumbled Elmer. 

Erik and Elmer stood there with 
their hands in their pockets. They 
looked from Kristie to the colt and 
from the colt to Kristie. Their 
mouths were drooping down to 
their chins. 
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“We could call her Little Kristie 
—her—it, the colt, I mean,” Erik 
said. “Kristie might like that.” 

“But she’d think we were talking 
to her,” said Elmer. 

“Well, yes, she might, Elmer. But 
we could call it K, for short. Little 
K. How would that be?” 

They looked over at Kristie. She 
was still standing by the gate. Her 
head was hanging and her legs 
looked more crooked than ever. 
Erik and Elmer did not try to ex- 
plain anything to her. 

“Poor old Kristie,” sighed Erik. 

“Yes, poor thing. What can we 
do?” 

They sat down beside Little K 
and thought and thought. 

“Perhaps we could go and ask 
Axel Peterson. He had Kristie a long 
time before we bought her from 
him.” 

“Yes, he might know what would 
make Kristie like Little K. We could 
ask him when we go to town next 
Saturday night.” 

Erik and Elmer did not know 
how they could wait for Saturday 
night. Five days were so long. But 
each day they fed Good Old Kristie 
oats and hay. They rubbed her 
down and took her out to the pas- 
ture every morning. 

They fed Little K, too, and 
rubbed her black sides until they 
shone. She grew fonder and fonder 
of Erik and Elmer. And they liked 
her, too. They liked her almost as 
well as they did Kristie. 
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But Good Old Kristie did not 
like Little K a bit. During all those 
five days she did not look at Little K 
once, not once, not even once. 

At last Saturday night came. Erik 
and Elmer were all dressed up in 
their best blue shirts and new over- 
alls. As soon as the supper dishes 
were washed, the family started to 
town in the old green car. Erik and 
Elmer were in a great hurry to 
reach Main Street and their father 
drove as fast as he could. At last 
they stopped at the corner drug 
store. There, as always, was Axel 
Peterson leaning against the door- 
post. 

“Hi!” he called to Erik and 
Elmer. “How is Good Old Kristie?” 
“She’s fine,” said Erik. 

“But she isn’t happy, 
added. 

“She doesn’t like the colt,” they 
said together. 

“The colt?” asked Axel Peterson, 
his eyes big with surprise. 

“The one our father gave us for 
a birthday present,” Erik said. 

“Little Kristie, we call her,” said 
Elmer. “Little K, for short.” 

“Well!” said Axel, squinting one 
eye. “So she doesn’t like it, the colt, 
Little K?” 

“What can we do to make her 
like her?” asked Erik and Elmer. 

“You take care of Kristie all right, 
do you?” asked Axel, squinting the 
other eye. 

“Oh, yes,” said Erik. 


“And we tried some sugar lumps, 


” 


Elmer 
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too, to sweeten her up,” said Elmer. 

“Hmmmm,” Axel said, squinting 
both eyes. “But you pet Little K a 
lot, too?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Erik. 

“We're very fond of Little K, 
said Elmer. “She follows us every- 
where.” 

“Then that’s it,” said Axel. 
' “Kristie wants to be the only horse. 
That’s it.” 

“Oh,” murmured Erik and Elmer. 
“O-o-0-h.” 

“You must pay more attention to 
Kristie. Pet her and play with her 





and drive her out swimming. Then 
see how she’ll like Little K.” 

“Oh-h-h,” said Erik and Elmer. 
“That might do it. Thank you, Mr. 
Peterson. We'll try that.” The cor- 
ners of their mouths were turned 
way up, they were so happy. 

As soon as they got home, they 
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went into Kristie’s stall. They petted 
her and gave her extra oats to eat. 
Good Old Kristie. 

Every day Erik and Elmer took 
care of Kristie. They curried her 
and brushed her and braided her tail 
and her bangs. They put some fresh 
shoe blacking on her hat, too. It was 
a hat that had belonged to their 
mother, the one that they had fixed 
for Kristie when her own hat was 
eaten by the pigs. Kristie liked that 
black hat, especially when it smelled 
strong of blacking. She tossed her 
head as she took the boys to the 
lake to go swimming. She looked 
fat and happy. 

Little K stood around, lonesome 
and sad. She whinnied when she saw 
Erik and Elmer, and she whinnied 
when she saw Kristie. Of course, 
Erik and Elmer fed Little K and 
they rubbed her down, too, when 
Kristie was not looking. But the rest 
of the time they made believe that 
they did not see Little K at all. 

“Poor Little K!” said Erik. 

“She’s so unhappy,” said Elmer. 

“Perhaps a week will be long 
enough to make Kristie like her,” 
Erik said. 

“I hope so,” said Elmer. 

But a week did not do it. Two 
weeks did not do it. Littl K 
whinnied and pranced around 
Kristie. She galloped all around the 
barnyard, her three white feet glit- 
tering in the sun. But Kristie 
switched her tail and looked the 
other way. 
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“Oh, dear,” said Erik. “It isn’t 
going to work.” 

“No,” said Elmer. “Perhaps we 
should ask Axel] Peterson again.” 

“Ves, let’s,” said Elmer. ““Tomor- 
row is Saturday and we'll ask him.” 

Right after supper that Saturday 
evening, Erik and Elmer and their 
father and mother and the hired man 
drove to town in the old green car. 
They found Axel Peterson leaning 
against the doorpost of the drug 
store. 

“Hi,” he called. “How did it 
work?” 

“Trt didn’t work,” said Erik. 

“She still doesn’t like Little K,” 
said Elmer. “What can we do now?” 

“Well, let’s see, let’s see,” Axel 
said, squinting one eye and then the 
other and then both together. “Kris- 
tie wears a hat still, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, she won’t go without a hat,” 
Erik answered. 

“Mmmmm,” said Axel. “And little 
K doesn’t wear a hat at all?” 

“Why, no,” Erik and Elmer said 
together. 

“Then that’s maybe the trouble,” 
Axel said. “That’s maybe it. Kristie 
maybe doesn’t like a horse without a 
hat.” 

“Let’s get a hat right away,” said 
Elmer. 

“Thank you, Mr. Peterson,” and 
Frik and Elmer ran toward the five 
and ten cent store. 

They skipped through the door- 
way. They dashed up and down the 
aisles until they saw a pile of hats. 
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But the hats were all big ones, big 
hats for farmers and wide hats for 
victory gardeners. 

“What’s that?” 
pointing. 

“Tt has a visor in front like a cap,” 
said Erik, “and it ties behind in a 
bow.” 

“Like to see a sun hat?” asked the 
girl behind the counter. 

“Oh, it’s a sun hat,” said Erik. 

“We'll take it,” said Erik and El- 
mer together. 

“Twenty-five cents,” said the girl. 

Erik then gave her ten cents and 
Elmer gave her fifteen. They were 
grinning so widely that there was 
not room for their cheeks between 
their mouths and their ears. Now 
Kristie would like Little K at last! 

Early the next morning, as soon 
as the sun popped up above the 
horizon, Erik and Elmer ran out to 
the barn with the pink sun hat. 


cried Elmer, 
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They raced over to Kristie’s stall. 

“Look,” they called. “Look here, 
Kristie. Isn’t it a pretty hat?” 

Kristie tried to nibble at it. 

They led Little K out into the 
barnyard. Erik held Little K while 
Elmer put on the sun hat. The visor 
shaded K’s eyes, the bow was be- 
hind her ears, and her ears stuck up 
between. 

“T’ll hold her,” said Elmer. He 
held Little K while Erik tied the sun 
hat under her chin. The visor stood 
up at a cocky angle. 

“Tl get Kristie,” said Erik. 

Kristie came out of the barn with 
her tail switching, but she didn’t 
look at Little K. 

“There. Look, Kristie,” 
the twins. 

But Kristie did not look. She was 
over in the barnyard eating grass. 
She did not even glance that way. 

Little K galloped over to the 
fence and began to rub her head 


called 
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against it. She rubbed and rubbed. 
She kicked up her heels and rubbed. 
Off came the hat. She stamped on 
it and jumped on it until it was torn 
and dirty. 

“She won’t wear it,” said Erik. 

“And if she did wear it, Kristie 
wouldn’t look at her to see her wear- 
ing it,” sighed Elmer. 

“No,” said Erik. | 

What could they do? Whatever 
could they do to make Kristie like 
Little K? 

Erik and Elmer thought and 
thought. They thought all the time 
they were doing the chores for the 
horses. They thought all the time 
they were rubbing Kristie down and 
braiding her bangs and her tail. 
They thought while they were 
rubbing Little K down and wash- 
ing her white feet. But they did not 
think of a way to make Good Old 
Kristie like Little K. 

After their work was done, Erik 
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and Elmer sat on the back steps and 
thought some more. Kristie was 
nibbling at the grass along the barn- 
yard fence. Little K was galloping 
all around. She would gallop up to 
Kristie and whinny. Every time she 
did that Kristie would sneeze and 
snort through her nose. 

“She just sneezes,” said Erik. 

“And sneezes,” said Elmer. 

At dinner time the hired man 
came in from the fields and sat on 
the fence. And their father came, 
too, and began washing up for 
dinner in the basin by the door. 

“She doesn’t like her any better?” 
he asked, as he scrubbed his face 
with the towel. 

“No!” said Erik. 

“No,” said Elmer, “not one bit. 
She just sneezes at her.” 

“Well,” said their father, ‘‘at least 
she sneezes.” 
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“Yes, she sneezes,” said Erik and 
Elmer. 

“Good Old Kristie,” said their 
mother in the kitchen doorway. 
“She’s a queer old horse.” 

“Yes,” said Erik and Elmer in one 
breath. “She’s queer!” 

When they went in to dinner, 
they left Little K galloping around 
the barnyard and Kristie sneezing 
every time K came near her. 

Erik and Elmer could not eat 
much dinner. Only a chicken leg or 
two and some peas and some pota- 
toes and a glass or so of milk. After 
chocolate cake they went out to sit 
on the steps and think. 

Little K was running up to Kristie 
and bumping into her. Good Old 
Kristie would shift on her crooked 
legs and sneeze and go on eating. 

“Little K is trying hard to make 
friends,” said Erik. 
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“But what good does it do?” 
murmured Elmer. 

“Kristie doesn’t seem to mind the 
bumping,” said Erik. 

“No,” said Elmer. 
sneezes and sneezes.” 

“I suppose that’s better than 
nothing,” Erik said. 

“Well, yes,” said Elmer. 

“Couldn’t we do something?” 
Erik asked. 

“I suppose we could go swim- 
ming,” said Elmer. 

“Yes, Kristie needs some exer- 
cise. It might help her sneezing. 
Let’s go.” 

They pulled the old buggy out 
from the barn and carried out the 
harness. They rolled the buggy over 
to Kristie and they threw the har- 
ness on her back. They pulled her 
ears between the straps and put the 
bit in her mouth. They backed 
Kristie between the shafts and 
fastened her to the buggy. Then 
Erik and Elmer climbed up on the 
seat. 

“Gid-ap,” said Erik, slapping the 
rein on Kristie’s back. 

“Gid-ap,” called Elmer. 

Their father was standing by the 
gate and their mother was on the 
porch. The hired man was sitting 
on the fence. 

“Good-by,” called Erik. 

“Good-by, Little K,” 
Elmer. 

But Kristie did not move. She 
stood still and looked over her 
shoulder. 
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“She just 


called 


“Gid-ap, there, Kristie,” said Erik. 

“Good Old Kristie,” said Elmer, 
but Kristie did not move. 

“Whatever is the matter now?” 
asked Erik. 

“She has her hat on all right,” 
said Elmer. 

“And Little K isn’t bothering her. 
She’s over in the corner eating 
grass,” said Erik. 

“Gid-ap, Kristie,” 
called together. 

But Kristie stood still and stared 
over her shoulder. Then she danced 
a little and whinnied loudly. Little K 
looked up from her eating. Kristie 
whinnied loudly again and Little K 
came galloping across the barnyard. 

Then Kristie stretched out her 
long thin neck. She stepped out with 
her four crooked legs and walked 
quickly across the yard and through 
the gate. Little K went bouncing 
after her. 

“Well, I never,” everybody said. 
“Well, I never!” 

Erik and Elmer were grinning so 
widely that their pink cheeks almost 
shut their eyes. 

“She spoke to her,” whispered 
Erik. 

“Yes, she did,” Elmer whispered 
back. 

Kristie stepped along the road, 
looking over her shoulder to be sure 
that Little K was following. When- 
ever Little K stopped to nibble grass, 
Kristie whinnied softly and Little K 
would follow after. 

Erik and Elmer did not say 


they both 
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another word. They were grinning 
and waiting to see what Kristie 
would do next. 

They came to the road on the left 
that led to the schoolhouse. Kristie 
turned left as she always did at every 
road, but Little K ran straight on. 
Good Old Kristie looked over her 
shoulder and whinnied until K fol- 
lowed her. 

“She’s teaching K to turn left,” 
whispered Erik. 

“Yes,” Elmer whispered back. 

Erik climbed down and turned 
Kristie around as they always did. 





He turned Kristie around so that 
she could turn left again on the road 
to the lake. Kristie whinnied and 
Little K followed after her. 

“Do you think Kristie is getting 
to like her?” whispered Erik. 

“S-s-sh! She might hear you. It 
might be that,” whispered Elmer. 

On they went until they were 
halfway to the lake. Then Kristie 
stopped. 

“Gid-ap,” said Erik. 

“We're not there yet,” said Elmer. 

But Kristie did not move. 

“What's the matter now?” 





KRISTIE WHINNIED AND THE COLT FOLLOWED 
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“Where’s Little K?” asked Elmer. 

They looked back along the road. 
Kristie looked back, too. 

“There she is lying down in the 
grass,” said Erik. 

“She’s so tired,” said Elmer. 

Kristie whinnied as loud as she 
could. She whinnied so loud that 
Erik and Elmer jumped on the seat. 
Little K stumbled to her feet. She 
came wobbling down the road on 
her legs that were so long. 

“Poor thing,” said Erik. “She’s 
too tired to walk.” 

“Yes,” said Elmer. “Let’s put her 
in the back of the buggy.” 

Erik and Elmer climbed out of 
the buggy and lifted Little K in their 
arms. They lifted her up and put 
her in the box at the back of the 
buggy. 

“There,” said Erik, “go to sleep.” 

“Go to sleep and take a rest,” 
said Elmer. 

They climbed up to the seat of 
the buggy again. Erik drove and 
Elmer leaned over the back of the 
seat to be sure that Little K did not 
fall out. Good Old Kristie kept look- 
ing over her shoulder and rolling 
her eyes to see that K was still there. 

At last they came to the lake. 
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They lifted Little K from the buggy 
box and unhitched Kristie. 

Erik and Elmer were grinning and 
grinning. Their grins were twice too 
wide for their faces. They grinned 
all the time they were in swimming. 
There were Kristie and Little K, 
standing close together. There they 
stood, trying to eat the same blade 
of grass. 

“T do believe she likes her,” said 
Erik. “I do believe she does.” 





“Yes,” Elmer said. “It’s plain to 
see that at last Good Old Kristie 
likes Little K. She won’t go with- 
out her.” 

Erik and Elmer grinned and 
grinned and they lived happily ever 
after with their good horse Kristie 
and Little K. 
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Where Did the Train Go? 


By MARION CONGER 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott 


“Where did the train go?” “You'll be in bed then, 

“Off down the track.” Blankets hugged near, 

“Ts it gone forever Windows wide open 
Or will it come back?” So you can hear. 

“Tr will come back, dear, “You'll hear the whistle 
Late in the night, Warn that it’s coming, 
Its headlight blazing Clatter of coaches, 

A pathway of light.” All their wheels humming. 

“Let’s wait to see it! “Thus will it call you 
Please may we wait?” As it goes past. 

“No, we shan’t see it. Lie still—and listen. 

It will be late. It will go fast!” 
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Challenge on Ice 


By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by RAFAELLO BUSONI 


Part Two 


ow that he had challenged the 
N Black Hawks to a game, Joe 
White began to worry because he 
did not have a hockey team. Not 
only that, but he didn’t even know 
how to ,play the game, although 
Larry King, the college hockey cap- 
tain, had promised to teach him. But 
Joe’s pal, Jimmy Shelby, said be 
wasn’t worried. 

“It’s time somebody beat those 
smarty-pants Black Hawks, Joe, and 
we stand a good chance of doing it 
—soon as we get our team of Maple 
Leafs together and have some prac- 
tice.” 

The two boys started immediately 
to organize their team, and by Sat- 
urday night ten boys (which meant 
one full team and four spares) had 
sworn to defend the honor of their 
end of town, if not of the whole 
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town itself, against the boastful 
claims of the Black Hawks. 

On Sunday afternoon when the 
White family gathered around their 
fireplace, Joe amused himself with 
his microscope until time to go to 
the frozen river to practice with his 
team. 

Mrs. White was knitting, curled 
in the sofa corner. Carol was pasting 
pictures of Sonja Henie in her scrap- 
book, and the Worm, on the hearth- 
rug, was jacking up a toy automobile 
with the handle of the poker. 

Father was just sitting contentedly 
in his big chair. “Why don’t I read 
Snowbound aloud?” he said sud- 
denly. “This is just the day for it!” 

“Couldn’t we make fudge, in- 
stead?” Carol’s eyes brightened. 
“And put nuts in it! I think that 
would be more fun.” 

“Better not eat too much. Jimmy 
Shelby doesn’t like fat girls,” re- 
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marked Joe, with a sly glance at his 
sister. 

“Well,” Mr. White said in a plain- 
tive tone, “if nobody is interested 
in Snowbound, \et’s all go skating.” 

“Now you're shouting!” Joe ex- 
claimed, “Let’s all go! Mom, too.’ 

Mr. White smiled broadly as he 
took his wife’s hands and pulled her 
to her feet. “Come on, lazybones, it 
will do you good.” 

Mrs. White laughed. “T’ll have to 
find skates and caps and mittens for 
all of you. So I may as well find 
some for myself and go along.” 

As they drove to he river in the 
warm car, Carol declared that to- 
day, at least, her toes would not get 
cold before she began to skate. 

“They wouldn’t get cold today,” 
Joe told ‘her. “The weather’s a lot 
warmer.’ 

“Yes, the temperature is almost 
up to thirty-two,” Mr. White put in. 
“Tf it keeps rising, the ice will be too 
soft to skate on by tomorrow.” 

The first person Joe saw when 
they reached the river was Jimmy, 
who shouted by way of greeting, 
“What do you think! Our whole 
team is here already!” 

It seemed as if the whole town 
were on skates that afternoon. There 
were figure skaters spinning on their 
saw-toothed toes, and speed skaters 
tearing by on their extra long blades. 
Shinny players got in everybody’s 
way. As they shot the puck to one 
another all over the ice, they drove 
the less experienced skaters to the 
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safety of the various quiet coves. In 
these sheltered nooks small fry, like 
the Worm who inched along on 
double runners, mingled with old 
codgers who could still swing 
around in cautious figure 8’s they 
had learned long ago. A few of the 
older boys had made canvas sails 
which they held at their backs, and 
the wind carried them far down the 
river along with the blue smoke 
from the fires built here and there 
along the banks to warm the skaters. 

Joe dodged in and out among the 
skaters, but before he could reach 
Jimmy the other boy was caught up 
in a crack-the-whip game and swept 
farther away. “I'll meet you at our 
cove,” Joe yelled. At that moment 
the leader jerked the whip sharply 
and Jimmy and the rest of the long 
string of laughing skaters went 
tumbling and wobbling and sliding 
in all directions, each trying to save 
himself. 

Joe struck out alone for the cove 
where the Maple Leafs previously 
had decided to hold practice, pass- 
ing on his way Scrubby Mower, 
Chet Cook, and several other Black 
Hawks whom he knew. He won- 
dered if they would say anything to 
him about the challenge or if they 
even knew he was a Maple Leaf. 
But they did not give him a glance. 

Joe had forgotten his sister for a 
few minutes and was surprised to 
find her drawing alongside him with 
smooth, sure strokes. “You're getting 
a lot better,” he encouraged. In the 
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next breath, he asked, ““Where’s the 
Worm? I thought he was with you.” 

“He’s with mother,” she replied. 
“He wanted a sail, like the big boys, 
so dad got the old umbrella we keep 
in the car. Look! Here he comes!” 
she pointed. 

Joe had a glimpse of small Paul 
whizzing past with the umbrella held 
jauntily over his shoulder. Then he 
was away with the wind, and Joe 
roared with laughter because the 
Worm looked so funny from the 
rear—the big black umbrella skim- 
ming along on two tiny feet. 

“Jeegad! He’s headed for a danger 
spot,” Joe cried out. 

But even as he started to the res- 
cue, Carol reassured him. “He’s all 
right. There’s dad stopping him 
now.” 

The boy and girl skated on to the 
cove where they found Jimmy and 
Robby Smith and the other Maple 
Leafs, ready for their first hockey 
practice. Because the team knew Joe 
had already had a long talk about 
hockey with Larry King, the col- 
lege hockey captain, they had chosen 
Joe as their own captain, and as their 
coach, too. So now they looked to 
him to tell them what to do. 

“The first thing Larry told me,” 
Joe said, “was that hockey teams 
should drill on figure 8’s.” 

“That’s fancy skating,” Carol ex- 
claimed. “I want to learn that, too.” 

Although some of the fellows 
grumbled at the idea, Joe soon con- 
vinced them that a good player must 
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be able to cut and swerve from side 
to side on his skates and that the 
easiest way to learn this is to prac- 
tice skating figure 8’s. Presently all 
the boys were pumping earnestly 
around the cove in lopsided circles, 
cutting flat-headed 9’s rather than 
8’s, but gradually learning to shift 
their balance from one foot to the 
other as they skated in curves, chas- 
ing imaginary pucks. Carol worked 
just as hard at making her 8’s per- 
fect. 

The children were so busy they 
did not see the group of shinny 
players who halted their game at the 
edge of the cove to stare. Suddenly 
a strange voice shrilled, “So you call 
yourselves a hockey team, do you?” 

There was a sudden halt on all 
figure 8’s. The Leafs immediately 
recognized the taunting speaker and 
his henchmen as Black Hawks. As 
they tried to think of a cutting re- 
tort, the voice cackled once more, 
“We haven’t got a chance, gang! 
Not with the Maple Leafs doing 
figure skating, and sister playing 
goalie against us.” 

The Leafs were helpless with 
fury. 

“You'll find out who plays goal 
keeper,” Joe shouted angrily. But 
his voice was drowned in the wild 
guffaws of the Black Hawks who 
now swept down the ice, passing the 
puck to one another, giving the 
Maple Leafs no chance to reply. 

“That settles it,” Jimmy Shelby 
declared. “We’ve got to get our 
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“YOU CALL YOURSELVES A HOCKEY TEAM!”’ 


hockey sticks and start practicing 
tomorrow. I mean really practice! 
Shoot the puck around like those 
Black Hawks are doing—and—and 
—what do you say, Joe?” 

“I say, let’s practice some team 
plays, besides. Larry says teamwork 
is what wins games. He told me 
about a play we can work on. Let’s 
meet here after school tomorrow 
and try it.” 

“Be sure to bring a hockey stick,” 
the boys reminded one another as 
they started home. Robby Smith 
said he might be able to borrow one. 

When they met again the Maple 
Leafs carefully measured off a rink, 
using a big nail to scratch in the ice 
a space two hundred feet long and 
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eighty-five feet wide, with a six-foot 
goal line near each end. They even 
drew two lines across the rink, di- 
viding it into three parts called 
zones. The center zone was called 
the neutral zone, as the boys knew, 
and Joe stood there to show them 
the play Larry had taught him. 
“This is called ‘splitting the de- 
fense,’” Joe explained. “Jimmy will. 
start in the neutral zone, skate to- 
ward the Hawks’ goal line, pushing 
the puck ahead of him over the ice. 
The two Hawk defense men will be 
in position just inside their own zone 
line.” Joe gestured toward two of 
his players, adding, “You men take 
your places there. And you, Robby, 
are to follow Jimmy, then suddenly 
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curve around those two defense 
men, coming up behind them.” 

“Now,” he went on, “Jimmy will 
skate straight at the two enemy de- 
fense men. Instead of swerving at 
the zone line, as they'll expect, he 
won’t even slow down. Then, just 
as they begin to think they are going 
to get spilled, he’ll give the puck a 
quick shove along the ice between 
them, and check himself suddenly. 
Robby will be skating behind them 
at that instant and give the puck a 
shove over the goal line.” 

“Hey, hey!” Jimmy chortled. 
“That’s sure to score a point for us!” 

The boys worked on that play for 
some time, with Joe guarding the 
goal line because, as he said, they 
must get used to having a goalie 
standing ready to knock the puck 
away every time they tried to put 
it across the line. Besides, he him- 
self needed practice in goal tending. 

He needed practice in skating, 
too, as did most of the team. That 
was why he took his skates and 
started for the river as soon as 
school was out the following after- 
noon, although the weather was 
much warmer and he knew the ice 
would not be good. 

“We'll have to keep an eye on 
the Worm,” he said to Carol, as he 
and his sister laced on their skates. 
“The ice is kind of soft today and 
even a lightweight like him could 
break through in a thin place.” 

Carol had put on Paul’s skates 


first and the youngster, who had 
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brought his big umbrella again, was 
already sailing down the river. 
“He goes so fast I can’t keep up 
with him,” the girl said. “I warned 
him not to go near the danger signs, 
though.” Then, as she stood on her 
skates and tried a few strokes, she 
added, “The ice isn’t much good. I 
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suppose that’s why nobody else is 
out skating.” 

“Yeah,” Joe agreed. “But since 
we're here, I may as well knock the 
puck around a while.” 

He started down the river toward 
his brother, shoving the puck from 
side to side in front of him, always 
keeping it moving just ahead of 
his skates. Larry had called this 
“dribbling” and had said hockey 
players must practice it often. Be- 
hind Joe, progressing much more 
gracefully with long, gliding strokes, 
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Carol was trying to keep her head 
up and her shoulders straight as a 
figure skater should do. The wind 
died for a moment and they caught 
up with the becalmed Worm who 
pleaded to be turned around and 
pushed up river so he could start 
the trip down once more under full 
sail. Joe put the puck in his pocket 
and carried the umbrella and hockey 
stick while the Worm stood rigid 
on his double runners and let Carol 
push him. 

“Whoof! That’s far enough.” 
The girl panted to a standstill and 
swung her small brother around. 

“All set?” Joe asked, placing the 
umbrella in Paul’s hands as a blast 
of wind roared through the tree- 
tops farther upstream. “Here you 
go!” And the great gust raced down 
the river to take the umbrella at a 
furious pace, with the Worm cling- 
ing to the big crooked handle and 
screaming with delight. 

“Stay away from the danger 
signs,” Joe shouted through cupped 
hands. Then, feeling he had done 
his duty, he started tracing figure 8’s 
with Carol. 

Carol’s head was up but her eyes 
were lowered to the pattern she was 
skating. After a few trials she 
looked up from her misshapen 8 
with an expression of exasperation. 
Instantly, it changed to one of 
horror as a childish scream, frantic 
with fear, echoed over the ice. 

“Paul!” she cried, almost running 
in her anxiety. 
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Joe soon passed her, head down, 
legs and arms pumping with all his 
strength. The frenzied screaming 
kept on and soon they recognized 
their little brother’s red parka 
bobbing above a hole near one of 
the danger signs. 

“We're coming,” Joe shouted. 
“Don’t be afraid.” And as he skated 
he tried to remember all he had 
learned at Scout meetings about 
rescuing people who broke through 
the ice. 

“It’s luck I have this hockey 
stick,” he thought, for as he drew 
near the terror-stricken child and 
felt the thinner ice begin to crack 
beneath him, he carefully went 
down flat on his stomach and held 
the stick out in front of him, push- 
ing it slowly closer and closer to 
the hole. His heart was in his mouth 
once, for the little red head dis- 
appeared and he was terrified lest 
the current should sweep the child 
under the ice, beyond all hope of 
rescue. The little fellow plainly was 
growing weaker, but even such 
feeble attempts as he was able to 
make to clamber out of the hole 
kept breaking the ice off around 
him. 

At last Joe managed to shove the 
hockey stick close enough. “Hang 
on,” he pleaded. “Hang on to the 
stick. Just grab it with both hands 
and Joe will pull you out all right.” 
He kept his voice calm, so that the 
frightened, freezing child, who had 
been thrashing into deeper danger in 
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his panic, quieted for a moment— 
long enough to notice the stout stick 
on the jagged ice in front of him. 

“Hold on to it with both hands,” 
Joe said again. “Hang on tight. 
That’s a brave boy. Wrap your arms 
around it and hold hard.” 

“Oh, Joe! Can you get him out?” 
Carol was sobbing. “Oh, why did 
we ever take our eyes off him? 
What will we do?” 

“Go back and put your shoes 
on,” Joe ordered, thinking quickly. 
There was something in his voice 
that made Carol feel sure he knew 
what he was doing, so she obeyed 
as fast as she could, although she 
found it hard to turn away and leave 
her little brother still struggling in 
the icy river. 

“Hold hard,” Joe was saying. 
“Attaboy.” Slowly, cautiously, he 
began to pull the stick toward him, 
wriggling backward very carefully 
to solid ice. Inch by inch the Worm 
was drawn from the water until his 
dripping red snow suit was almost 
wholly visible. Then, crack! The 
ice broke again beneath his weight. 
Instantly—before the child had time 
to let go of the stick—Joe gave it 
a quick jerk. All of the red snow 
suit lay on top of the ice now! 

“Hold on!” There was a ringing 
note of confidence in Joe’s voice. 
He could feel solid ice beneath him. 
He pulled the hockey stick in, 
hand over hand. “Hold hard, Paul. 
Just a little longer.” 

But the soaking red mittens let 
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the stick slip away. Small Paul lay 
on the cracking ice, utterly worn 
out. Joe began to edge forward 
then, creeping like a snake, flat on 
the treacherous ice which he knew 
would break if either of them stood 
on it with all their weight pressing 
down in one small spot. Taking off 
his glove he stretched his arm full 
length, clutched the sodden snow 
suit. Once more he began his cau- 
tious backward wriggling, dragging 
the red bundle onto safe ice at last. 

“Come on, boy.” He pulled Paul 
to his feet. “We’ve got to keep you 
moving.” He spoke with a great 
deal more confidence than he felt, 
for he realized that although his 
brother was safe from the danger 
of drowning he still faced the risk 
of freezing to death. 

“Carry me,” the little fellow 
moaned, weakly holding out his 
arms. 

“Nope.” The older boy was brisk. 
“Got to keep your blood circulat- 
ing, fellow.” All the time he was 
tugging and shoving and _ half 
dragging the Worm across the river 
to the bank where Carol was wait- 
ing. 
“I brought your shoes—and 
Paul’s, too,” she said, dropping 
them on the ground and running to 


~ take the Worm in her arms, crying 


as hard as he. 

“There’s no time for that now.” 
Joe was giving orders. “No time to 
put on his shoes, either. You'll have 
to make him walk the best he can 
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“HOLD HARD,” JOE TOLD THE WORM. 


on his skates. Take him up there to 
the college dormitory—that’s the 
closest place.” 

Carol had already started to coax 
and pull the moaning child through 
the snow. 

“Make him walk,” Joe shouted 
after her as he tore at the laces of 
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his skate shoes. “Don’t carry him! 
Keep him moving.” He changed to 
his shoes, left his skates on the bank 
and raced after the pair ahead. 

As Carol struggled with the 
Worm to the top of the long hill 
at the back of the red brick build- 
ing, Joe caught up with her. He 
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took his brother’s other hand and 
they plodded on, pulling the stum- 
bling, half-frozen child who kept 
sobbing weakly, “Carry me. Carry 
me.” 

Some of the college students were 
looking out the window and im- 
mediately realized what had hap- 
pened. They ran out to carry the 
Worm up the steps and into the 
warm kitchen. They even had warm 
blankets ready to wrap around him 
after they took off his ice-coated 
suit. 

In no time at all a telephone call 
brought Mrs. White driving up to 
the dormitory, to whisk small Paul 
home in more warm blankets. To 
guard against his catching a cold, 
the youngster was put to bed where 


he reigned like a little king, with his 
family gathered thankfully around 
him. 

Just before dark, Joe remembered 
their skates. He and Carol went 
back for them, walking toward the 
river in silence because they felt 
uneasy in their minds for havin 
carelessly let the Worm break 
through the ice. Presently they de- 
cided to take a vow that they would 
never, never neglect their little 
brother again. They felt better after 
that. 

“Now, if we could just beat those 
Black Hawks,” Joe said, “every- 
thing would be perfect. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


NATURE’S PACKAGES 


By Maryjorre Harriet Hays 


An egg comes in a parcel 

That is smooth and round and 
white; 

A banana’s yellow wrapping 

Fits absolutely tight. 


The packages that I make 

Are full of holes and humps; 

There are edges, hills and valleys, 

There are strings, and knots, and 
bumps. 


I'd like to wrap one package 
As firm and smooth and neat 
As the tidy little bundles 

Of things we have to eat. 
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History Is Fun 


Illustration by Exrsa Jemne from Wr or Fraso STanp . 


Not long ago I heard an elderly 
gentleman say of his grandson’s 
Christmas books, “Goodness! If I 
had had books like these in my boy- 
hood I would have enjoyed history, 
instead of hating it.” 

Nowadays, tales about the amaz- 
ing deeds of men and women make 
history come true in a new way. 
And because we are no longer 
afraid to see faults and mistakes in 
heroes, they are real to us as never 
before. It is fun to find that many 
boys who grew up to be very im- 
portant men were anything but 
angels in their youth. 

Wasuincton Irvinc by Laura 
Bénet, for example, (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50) is a gay and delightful ac- 
count of the distinguished writer. 
As a little boy, Irving was always 
in hot water at home and at school. 
But he «was so merry, affectionate, 
and friendly that everybody loved 
him. He had many friends among 
Dutch families and learned from 
them the legends which he after- 
ward put into his famous tales. Miss 
Bénet’s story of the lively, obser- 
vant boy makes it plain why Wash- 
ington Irving became our first hu- 
morist. 

Even more tempestuous as a 
youngster was a noted man of our 
own time—the Curator of the New 
York Zoological Park and a world- 
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famous scientist. Miss L. N. Wood’s 
biography, RaymMonp L. Ditmars 
(Messner. $2.50) pictures a man 
who just would live his life in his 
own way—and from the very be- 
ginning. “What has that boy in his 
pockets?” was the cry set up by 
grandmother and parents whenever 
Raymond came in from out-of- 
doors. Frogs, insects and garter 
snakes were likely to tumble out 
from those pockets, to the horror 
of every one. It is a rare joy to fol- 
low from year to year the breath- 
taking adventures, both here and in 
southern jungles, of this imaginative 
scientist who brought snakes into 
good society. 

Another great scientist, George 
Washington Carver, perhaps the 
most noteworthy among all our 
gifted Negro citizens, makes his bow 
in a biography for younger readers. 
Georce Carver by Augusta Steven- 
son (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50) describes 
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the brave and triumphant struggle 
of this brilliant orphan boy to get 
the education on which his great 
career depended. 

Older boys and girls who like 
the rugged exploits of American 
pioneers, will pore over THE GREAT 
PATHFINDER by May Forth Weston 
(McBride. $2). It pictures Jedediah 
Smith, the explorer who blazed two 
trails to the Pacific. In doing so he 
met all the rough heroes of fur- 
trading days whose names are 
woven into the history of the West. 

It is a grand thing, at a time when 
we are fighting to preserve Ameri- 
can life, to go deep into the roots 
of our country. Caroline Sherwin 
Bailey’s Pioneer ART IN AMERICA 
(Viking. $2.50) gives us, in short 
narratives, knowledge of how crafts 
and decoration started in this coun- 
try. The making of ornamental iron 
for hinges and weather vanes; the 
fashioning of wax dolls and figures; 
the work of silversmiths and glass 
blowers, of portrait painters, musi- 
cians, and designers of textiles, 
prints and pottery—all are shown 
to us in the early stages. 

Genevieve Foster also gives a 
dramatic answer to the question, 
how did our country get the way it 
is? Her ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s WorLD 
(Scribner’s. $3) shows how the de- 
velopment of this country was con- 
nected with what was happening 
around the globe. Along with new 
inventions, factories, and steam 
transportation by land and sea came 
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a forward surge toward freedom for 
all people. If you follow up this 
fascinating, well-illustrated book by 
reading James Daugherty’s Asra- 
HAM LINcoLN (Viking. $3.50), you 
will have a complete picture of ° 
America and its greatest figure in the 
years 1800 through 1865. And don’t 
forget that always—and especially 
in her fine new novel JoHNNY TRE- 
MAIN (Houghton. $2.50)—Esther 
Forbes gives the very feel and look 
of American houses, streets, and 
churches in the time gone by. 

Nowadays, however, boys and 
girls must know other countries, too. 
The airplane has made us all neigh- 
bors. Luckily modern writers make 
this fun. GarrBaLpr by Nina Brown 
Baker (Vanguard. $2.50) portrays 
the lusty warrior in the red shirt 
who is the hero of modern Italy. To 
follow his wild adventures helps one 
understand the Italy of today in its 
struggles—an old land, but a very 
young nation, just learning to love 
freedom and unity. 

One of the most exciting tales of 
the season concerns another ancient 
land. Loring Mackaye has written a 
grand story of love, hate, war, and 
faith called We or Fraso STAND 
(Longmans. $2.50). This bit of old 
Scandinavian history is told in a way 
to make one live breathlessly 
through the days which end in a 
mighty battle before the walled 
town. One of the heroes, a magnif- 
icent white gander, proves wiser 
than many of the citizens. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


From Stockton, California, we hear 
of a new club from Margaret Hayes, 
who writes, “I have started a small 
group (four so far) of Penguins, and 
our club is doing fine. We are making 
posters for the Red Cross and knitting 
squares for a blanket. We turn scrap 
in each month and buy at least one de- 
fense stamp a week. We hope to get 
new members as several girls want to 
join.” 


JOHN AND HIS MUFFINS 


By KENNETH WILSON, age 8 


Once upon a time there was a little 
boy named John. One day his mother 
said to him, “Please take these cookies 
to Mrs. Farmer.” John said, “I do not 
want to do that. I want to play with 
my electric train. I haven’t played 
with it for almost a month.” His 
mother said, “Why, you silly boy, you 
played with it yesterday.” So John 
took the cookies to Mrs. Farmer. 

Mrs. Farmer gave John a muffin that 
looked dirty but tasted good. The 
crumbs stuck all over him, so he looked 
dirty. He ate the muffin and then went 
home. When he got there his mother 
said, “How did you get so dirty? You 
look like a piece of coal.” John said, 
“T don’t know.” His mother said, 
“You go up and wash yourself for 
lunch.” 

That afternoon John had to go to a 
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party. It was supposed to be a fancy 
dress party. John had a very good cos- 
tume for it. It was a police costume. 
Everybody thought it was a very good 
costume. When he came to the party, 
he started to talk in a gruff voice. This 
is what he said, “I am a bad policeman. 
But I won’t hurt you. You are my 
friends.” Everybody was frightened 
until he said, “But I won’t hurt you.” 

He had some more of the kind of 
muffin he had before, and the same 
thing happened as before. After that 
he did what his mother told him and 
grew up to be a great man. 


PAPER TROOPER 


By ARLENE ABRAMS, age 9% 


I am a paper trooper. Are you? If 
you don’t know what a paper trooper 
is, I will tell you. 

In order to be a paper trooper you 
must bring in the highest amount of 
paper in your school. Each week in 
Volta School (which is the school I 
go to), our principal picks out the two — 
highest pupils, a boy and a girl who 
brought the most paper that week. He 
then gives them a paper trooper in- 
signia, which looks like this. 
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When Peter Puzzlewit came into 


the living room one day, he found 
Tom and Nancy on their hands and 
knees, playing with some buttons and 
a ruler. 

“I’ve made up a puzzle,” Peter an- 
nounced. “Listen to this.” 

His brother and sister paused obedi- 
ently. 

“The rhyming words are missing,” 
Peter went on, “and they are all words 
of four letters. If you guess them cor- 
rectly and write them in order, one 
below the other, the first letters read- 
ing down will spell the name of a 
famous person born in February. Here 
goes: 


This is the month St. Valentine 
Makes many a suitor write a —— 
Or choose some poetry he thinks 


Looks well decked out in colored ——, 
Of course he wouldn’t spoil the game 
By writing down his proper ——, 


But still he sometimes finds it hard 

To keep initials off the . 

Some are so shy they write in codes, 
And sigh because they can’t make 





But other fellows feel above 

The cupids, hearts, and songs of ——, 
They choose a silly card or quote 
Some nonsense in a joking ——. 
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Tom guessed the answers quite 
readily. Then he turned to Nancy. 
“Let’s go on playing,” he said. 

“Playing what?” asked Peter. 

“Oh, this is quite a good game,” 
Tom replied. “Do you want a turn?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he cried. “Tell me 
how to play.” 

“Well, we each have a button for 
a shooter,” Tom explained. “You see 
they are all about the same size and 
shape to make it perfectly fair. Then 
there is this big red button which is a 
kind of target.” 

“So we try to hit it with our shoot- 
ers,” said Peter, “I see.” 

“It’s not quite so simple as that,” 
Nancy put in. “We flick the buttons 
with our thumbs and forefingers, try- 
ing to make them hit the wall and then 
rebound to hit the red button. If the 
shooter doesn’t hit the wall first, the 
player doesn’t score, even though he 
hits the red man.” 

“Oh, now I understand,” said Peter. 
“How do you keep score?” 

“That’s where the ruler comes in,” 
Tom replied. “If your shooter re- 
bounds and touches the red button, 
you get five points. If it comes to a 
stop within six inches of the red one, 
you get two points, and if it stops 
within a foot, one point.” 
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“And you can shoot from anywhere 
along this crack,” Nancy added, show- 
ing her brother the edge of a board 
which ran parallel with the wall, and 
about two feet from the baseboard. 
“We put the red man between the 
shooting line and the wall.” 

“Do you pick your own shooter up 
after you’ve had a turn?” asked Peter. 

Tom nodded. “As soon as the dis- 
tance is measured,” he said. “And if 
you happen to knock the red man out 
of place, we put him back before the 
next person’s turn. So far Nancy and 
I have only managed to hit him a few 
times.” 

“The first person to get fifteen 


points wins the game,” said Nancy. 
“Do you want to start, Peter?” 

He agreed, and they played several 
games. 

“Now”, said Tom, “suppose you 
see what you can do with this checker- 
board puzzle. It contains the names of 
thirteen boys and girls, all of them 
quite common names. Start in the top 
left corner and move to any adjacent 
square, up, down, sideways or diagon- 
ally, but don’t enter any square more 
than once. The first letter of the 
second name is in a square adjoining 
the last letter of the first, and so on.” 


(Answers on page 48) 
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Soap-Carving 


By ALMA REISBERG 


Here is a craft that boys and girls, 
and even adults, enjoy, for there is 
something pleasant in “the feel” of 
carving into smooth, soft soap. An 
orange stick is satisfactory and safe as 
a tool, but older children may use a 
knife for more detailed work. 








tangular bar of soap as in figure 1. 
2. Lay the pattern on the soap and 
trace over the outline with a sharp- 
pointed pencil to make an impression. 
3. Shave away all the soap outside 
of the pattern outline. 
4. Now turn your cut-out soap fig- 











Begin with a simple figure like the 
cat or rabbit in the diagram. 

1. Draw the side view of your pat- 
tern on a piece of paper that is the 
same size as the large face of a rec- 


—~ 








ure so as to trim and round off the 
edges of the end and top views. 
Broken or separate parts may be 
joined by inserting a pin or toothpick 
through them. Another method of 
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joining is to melt a bit of soap until 
it becomes jelly-like; this will serve 
as a glue. The soap may be left white 
to represent ivory, or colored with 
poster paints. 

Now here are some other animals 
that you can carve in soap, and I am 
sure you can think of many other fig- 
ures you would like to make. 

To enlarge a design, divide it into 
squares (A). Then draw a correspond- 
ing number of larger squares to fit the 
space to be filled. The squares should 
help to guide your drawing (B). 
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BY CHILDREN 


Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story PaRAape. 
You may submit anything you like: 
stories of your own experiences; 
humorous anecdotes or imaginary 
tales; rhymed or unrhymed verse; 
short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black 
ink or black crayon on white paper. 
Write name, age, and address clearly 
on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


GREMLINS 
By Rocer J. Herz, age 10 


A pixie? A dwarf? A mischievous elf? 

No, a gremlin’s a gremlin, and only 
himself. 

A gremlin is hurried, a busy lad, 

He is often thought to be very bad. 

Gremlin’s acts are often sad. 


He will freeze the gas and airplane 
wings, 

He will fly with the pilots and damage 
their things, 

He will pound the motor till the 
whole ship rings. 


A pixie? A dwarf? A mischievous elf? 


No, a gremlin’s a gremlin, and only 
himself. 
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WINTER IS COMING 
By Suerry Larson, age 8 


Leaves are falling, the wind is calling, 
“Come snowflakes, cover the ground, 

The flowers want to sleep, 

So don’t make a peep, 

Just make a blanket of soft white 

fleece 
And let them sleep 
Until spring in peace.” 


AN EXPERIMENT 
By Susan Muspack, age 9 


The most interesting thing this year 
in our Science room, I thought, was 
the egg and the milk bottle experiment. 

You take a milk bottle and an egg, 
and a pan of some kind. If you are at 
home, you can do it in the kitchen 
sink. Then after you have everything, 
you get some hot water, but not hot 
enough to break the bottle. Pour the 
water into the bottle, then leave it 
there for a second, and then pour it 
out quickly and put the egg on the 
bottle top. If it works, the egg will go 
in very slowly. Now to get the egg 
out, you turn the bottle over and 
empty some more hot water over it 
again. The egg should come out. 
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By Micwae PricHarp, age 7% 


A DOUBLE SURPRISE 
By Marton JOHNSON, age 11 


“Where’s Grandfather?” asked 
Ruth, as she and Tommy came down 
to breakfast. 

“He had to go to town early, so he 
has already eaten his breakfast and 
gone,” Grandmother answered. “Now 
I’m going to tell you a secret, but you 
must not let grandfather know I told 
you.” 

“We won't tell.” They crowded 
close to hear, for they loved secrets. 

“Grandfather loves surprises,” 
Grandmother told them. “He just loves 
to surprise folks and he has one out 
there for you. But he would be dis- 
appointed if you found out about it 
and were not surprised.” 
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“A surprise! A surprise!” Tommy 
and Ruth danced up and down. “We 
love surprises, too. We won't peek or 
try to find out what it is,” Ruth and 
Tommy both promised. 

The chickens had been fed and Ruth 
was shelling nuts for the cake when 
grandmother found that she needed 
two eggs. 

“Tl go get them for you,” Tommy 
promised. As he ran down the hill to 
the henhouse, he was thinking about 
the surprise. Could it be some fuzzy 
kittens or some small puppies? He took 
two eggs from the nest, but just as 
he turned to leave he glanced out the 
window, and what he saw made him 
catch his breath and almost drop the 
eggs. Patsy, the little black Shetland 
pony, was standing in the barn door, 
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and the cutest, tiniest colt was there in 
front of her. The colt was white, but 
she had two black splashes on her 
side and one foot was black. Tommy 
started to run to the house and tell 
Ruth, but suddenly he stopped. The 
little colt must be Grandfather’s sur- 
prise. But I didn’t see it on purpose, 
he thought. Maybe I'd better not tell 
Ruth and spoil her fun. I'll act just 
as surprised as she does, so Grand- 
father won’t feel disappointed. 

A little later grandmother nceded 
some apples from the apple orchard. 

“Tl get them,” Ruth offered. 

“Just pick up the ripe apples that 
have fallen during the night,” grand- 
mother explained. Ruth did as she was 
told. She had just finished filling her 
basket when she happened to glance 
toward the barn and what she saw 
made her jump so that she nearly 
spilled her apples. 

“Oh, what a darling colt,” she said 
to herself. “It’s so cute and tiny!” She 
started to run toward the house to tell 
Tommy; then she stopped. “I’ve seen 
Grandfather’s surprise, but I did not 
mean to. It wasn’t my fault.” For a 
moment she looked troubled and then 
she began to smile. “I'll just not tell 
any one I saw it, not even Tommy, 
and I'll act as surprised as he does. 
With a happy skip she started back to 
the house. She thought, “I’m going to 
call her ‘Light-foot’—after the fairy.” 

When Grandfather came home he 
found three happy, eager people, wait- 
ing for him. Even Grandmother looked 
excited. Grandfather took a bite of a 
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nut cooky and winked at Grand- 
mother. 

“Does any one here like surprises?” 

“We all do,” they answered. 

“Well, come with me,” he said. 

Tommy and Ruth were so excited 
they could hardly keep their feet on 
the ground. When they came into the 
corral, Grandfather looked surprised, 
for he had left the barn door shut. 
“Just wait here,” he told them as he 
hurried into the barn. A moment later 
he came out leading Patsy, the little 
Shetland pony. On one side of her was 
a tiny white colt with golden-brown 
spots, and on the other side of her was 
a tiny white colt with black splashes 
on its side. 

“Oh, a double surprise! Twins!” 
Grandmother cried. 

Two colts! Tommy and Ruth were 
really surprised; they didn’t have to 
pretend. 

Tommy rubbed a silky shoulder of 
the colt he had seen. “May I name him 
Douglas MacArthur?” Ruth touched a 
little pink nose that felt like velvet. 
“And may I call this one Light-foot?” 

Grandfather laughed. “Those sound 
like good names to me.” Grandmother 
nodded. “They are very nice names 
and this has been a surprise for us all.” 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: LINCOLN, 
line, inks, name, card, odes, love, 
note; John, Alice, Mary, Peter, Ann, 
Robert, Helen, Patsy, Edward, Joan, 
Katherine, James, Sue. 
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Picture BOOKS 


Nery pecial p, A VERY SPECIAL PET 


Story by Lavinia Davis. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 

Jeff rescucd Blackie from the swamp and loved him in 
spite of all the trouble he made. But even Jeff had his 
misgivings about the pet show, especially when he saw 


Susie’s decoration. 


LANEY S SHLOERS 
] 
fy I ( rectle 
JANEY’S SHOE 
Story and pictures by Ellis Credle. 
Shoes were precious in Carolina when “Granny was a 


little girl, but Janey left a pair behind to pioneer with 


her family. It was a hard journey but a grand one, too, 


with free land at the end of the road. 
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OTHER TITLES AVAILABLE 
THE BIG GREEN UMBRELLA—by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pictures by Helen 


Sewell. 
CALEB’S LUCK—by Laura Benet. Pictures by Ellis Credle. 
FIDDLE AWAY—by May Justus. Pictures by Erick Berry. 
HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS—by Charles Finger. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
LETTER TO POPSEY—by Mabel La Rue. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—ty Cornelia Meigs. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
PEDDLER’S CLOCK—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Pictures by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
WHITEY LOOKS FOR A JOB—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 
WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP-—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 
WHITEY’S SUNDAY HORSE-—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 
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